CHAPTER IV
ABSOLUTISM AND DIVINE RIGHT
Awe pass on to the seventeenth century social
theory is conditioned far less by economic and
ethical considerations, far more by political
and legal doctrine.   For good or ill the old society had
broken up and the old morality had vanished with it.
Equality and communism were real issues only to a
small minority of the Puritan Left; the main body of
the Parliamentarians were just the very people who
had gained wealth and position by the Tudor policy.
Over the ruins of the manor and the monastery and the
guild they had stepped into estates and prosperous
commerce, and they could have nothing in common with
medieval tradition.   It is true that, in a sense, they
were the founders of British democracy, but that is a
statement which must be very carefully defined.   The
men who fought the Stuarts were the men who had
profited by Tudorism.   The battle was not between
the King and Tom, Dick, and Harry; it was between
the King and Sir Thomas, Sir Richard, and Sir Henry;
in as far as the untitled and unmoneyed mob took sides
they stood largely by the throne.   From neither side
had the newly risen proletariat anything to gain.   When
the Parliamentarians talked about the people they meant
nothing of the kind; they meant their own particular
class, an arriviste bourgeoisie.   And when they talked
of government by popular consent they had no intention